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AND THE USUAL FEATURES 
Editorial 
Tue recent dearth of newspapers was in some ways revealing. They were missed by many 
it is true, but, with the greater newscasts by the B.B.C., the essential news was well presented 
to most of us. Intellectually we were probably not the worse, in fact, we may be better for 
less absorption in the daily and evening columns. But, what was missed was the something 
to read which has become essential in modern life. Statistics are not yet available of the 
effects on circulation figures from libraries but in at least one instance a considerable increase 
is attributed to the strike. It is probable that Everyman does not conneét events and things 
well, and in the reading famine has not associated his need with his local library. The extent 
however, to which he and his wife have done so is a matter that may well be brought out in 
the library reports for 1955-6. 


Lately book losses have again disturbed some librarians. This may be a question of 
discipline. Unless a library staff conscientiously exacts from readers a real compliance with 
the library rules there will always be a few people who take advantage of their, probably 
natural, reluctance to enforce the rules. In fact the public does not mind rules so long as 
they are reasonably enforced; they are not impressed by the “‘couldn’t care less” attitude 
to the safety of the books provided under the Acts, and such an attitude breeds contempt. 
Here we see the faults of our virtues. The opponents of open access made this loss of books 
the very substance of their advocacy of the indicator and conflict with the open access exponents, 
\s Dr. Savage writes in his Memories they “were fired to show that they could do better in 
closed libraries than their opponents could in open libraries. As their best catalogues prove, 
they succeeded : always the man counts more than the system”. This, from an open access 
man nearly all his life, is a reflection of his admiration for the annotated catalogues of the 
late Charles Goss at Bishopsgate, 1901, and W. E. Doubleday of Hampstead, somewhat 
earlier. It is only true in the sense that these catalogues at the time surpassed any contem- 
porary ones. Open access with its attendant advantages succeeded, and superseded other 
systems, because it could be proved that it could work without losses little greater than the 
indicator library suffered. In the nineties Bishopsgate Institute with its open shelves and 
complete freedom from wickets or turnstiles lost some 5,000 volumes ; and this is the system 
that generally prevails today. But what Duff-Brown introduced and championed was what 
he called safe-guarded open access with wickets ‘to control entrance and exit; and current 
experience seems to prove that this is the only method that will reduce losses to supportable 
numbers. The system withdraws nothing whatever from the public, costs little, protects the 
Staff from the charge of carelessness, and gives moral check points. Losses are inevitable 
because British morality in book borrowing is not everywhere supreme but whatever reason- 
able methods may reduce them should surely be restored. 


Our remark last month in welcoming Te London Librarian that it should give a complete 
calendar monthly of all meetings interesting to librarians including those by other than our 
own professional organizations is supported in the April number by a similar suggestion 
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from Mr. A. G. Shepherd of Highgate Branch Library ; to which the Editor replies that to 
do so “would rapidly oust all other material”. It might, but we think not if a careful selective 
method were adopted. Librarians may read regular articles on literary subjects but surely 
there are literary reviews and other sources of book information on a far ampler scale than 
any small sectional journal. We say this while recognizing the good material in the journal 
especially the impressions Miss K. Stalfelt carries back with her to Sweden of our curious 
ways ; our efficiency, our short loan periods which she thinks may be due to our fondness 
for reading, our tendency to give people what they want to read rather than what they should 
read, our expedition in getting new books out by dropping accession numbers, trusting 
booksellers to process our books, and being able to buy books already in good bindings. 
She thinks that Swedish libraries may be better off than ours but spend a smaller part of their 
funds direétly on books. The number of our mobile libraries surprises her ; our libraries 
and associations are astonishingly productive of pleasantly-produced reports ; our services 
in lending plays and scores to groups; our loan collections of gramophone records, film 
Strips, etc. She is puzzled by our fear of uniformity, our variations of rights of loan, and 
other small differences. Then adds gracefully : “They look odd in detail . . . they are links 
in a chain forming the way of living that you like so much and that charmed me from the 
very beginning of my visit to your hospitable country”. There are other items, brief, well 
considered and readable which almost make us retract but we still think the extended “Diary” 
the first desideratum. 
* « x * 

The mention of W. E. Doubleday, reminds us that this veteran reached his ninetieth 
birthday at his home at Northwood at the end of April. He retired from the librarianship 
of Hampstead a quarter-century ago, and tor a few years after that was lecturer in library 
administration at the University College School of Librarianship. He was a Nottingham 
assistant who told us that his really readable and romantic novel The Heiress of Haddon was 
written in the intervals of counter service at Nottingham Central Library. At Hampstead 
he created the library system moving without haste from advocacy of closed methods and 
fine catalogues to open access in his later years, was an early advocate of annotation, the 
children’s library and sound reference work. In the Library Association he was perfectly 
balanced serving all views according to their merits, was awhile Editor of the Record, chairman 
of various committees with clear, incisive powers of presenting their case, and it was he who 
negotiated the Net Books Agreement as it now Stands and secured a library discount when 
publishers and booksellers were giving none to public libraries. Amongst his other doings 
was the initiation and for years the editing of the Library Association Series of text-books 
published by Allen and Unwin, contributing himself -4 Manual of Library Procedure and 

1 Primer of Librarianship, the latter a collection of connetted essays by various authorities. 
He was duly eleéted Hon. F.L.A. most deservedly and on his achieving, with Dr. Herbert 
Putman, the dignity of the nonagenarian we offer him our gratitude and felicitations. 


* * * * x * 


The second number of the Biiss Classification Bulletin (see page 152 of THe Lisrary 
Wortp) is for March, 1955. Its introduction, by Henry Evelyn Bliss, is remarkable evidence 
of the flexibility of his mind. He admits that in spite of the detailed care given to schedules 
and index in the compiling of the Bibliographic Classification “study and experience in applying 
the Classification” had revealed to at least three English librarians “a surprising number of 
of errors” and eight typed quarto pages are devoted as a result to additions and corrections. 
Many of them, however, are from the new developments of science which could have been 
imagined but could not be foreseen accurately, as Nuclear Reactors, and Immunochemistry, 
but the more generally interesting feature is the outline of a revised schedule of MWE, the 
shires and counties of England and Wales which will probably be adopted in substitution 
for the original and extremely ingenious schedule which was devised from an even more 
elaborate one drawn up by Laurence A. Burgess. The British Committee for the B.C. is 
responsible for these suggestions and they are evidence of the ever-changing character of 
the subjects we have to detect and fit into schemes. It is fortunate that Bliss himself not only 
accepts the changes but actively encourages them. 
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In Large, or Small, Libraries ? 
By W. C. Berwick SAYERS 


My old and versatile friend, Bertie Mason Headicar, managed to instil into his article on 
“Democracy in the Library” in the last number of the Lisrary Wor tp some very illuminating 
glimpses of conditions in our service nearly seventy years ago. He is not the first man after- 
wards distinguished in librarianship who began at the very bottom of what then seemed 
an unscalable ladder. Fifteen or twenty years, after a young college-educated woman assistant 
was introduced into my own library and her references to our “scruffy little library boys”, 
amongst whom she found life somewhat distasteful, were memorable, even monumental, 
She was quite a charming person; her assessment probably changed with time, but it must 
have been difficult for her to recognize in lads who were appointed at fourteen or less on 
£10 or £15 annual “salaries”, who came with shining morning faces whistling to “put up 
the papers” in the newsroom, to fill ink-pots, dust and straighten books and, after brief 
instruction, to serve “‘at the issue”’, the fair shoots from which the flowers of a profession might 
sprout. Nor were there any illusions in the public mind, especially the councillor-public- 
mind, about their quality and kind. I recall G. K. Chesterton’s whimsical endeavour in 
a country house staff to find someone menial enough to play a menial part in a house-party 
dramatic show : “Who is lower than the third footman or the bootboy ? Ah, I’ve got it, 
the librarian !”” It must be realized that the public called all the staff librarians indiscriminately ; 
in many places they seldom saw the chief librarian. He usually wove the web of librarianship 
in the cloistral seclusion of his office and when on Saturday evenings he did emerge occasiGnally 
to lend a hand with the crowds he was such a confoundedly clumsy nuisance, that his far 
more deft boys in their teens were greatly relieved when he tired and withdrew. 

Everyone knows the reasons. The world then was largely unexplored in spite of our 
glorious heritage of Empire and Kipling’s certainty that the Lord our God most High had 
smote for #s a pathway to the ends of all the earth. Emigration might have relieved our 
employment situation, but it was much smaller then than now. Occupations, in the absence 
of modern eleétrical, petrol and other developments with their immense industries, were 
unbelievably fewer. Boys were not cajoled by four pounds plus a week at sixteen to come in 
and learn with pay how to be useful; that was the pay of a Croesus. And, as for girls: I 
recall the pathetic remark of one fifty years ago: “I wish / could earn a pound a week” 
And she was reasonably well-educated. She could become a nurse, a dress-maker, governess 
and with luck a draper’s assistant, but even more could become only a very small part of a 
work room. The virl in question was a “sleeve-hand” in a dress-makers and 16/- weekly was 
then the maximum. 

As for boys, they were “sixpence a time”; twenty at least applied for every library 
vacancy. I must needs suppose that the best of them got the jobs. Ours in the first decade 
of this century were not chosen without examination. The clean-faced twenty sat down in 
the quiet reference library to a paper drawn up on one occasion by the chairman of the 
Libraries Committee who had a taste for such things. We got some remarkable results ; 
for example, “What is protection ?” was asked in the days when free-trade versus that was 
a burning question. “Something on which you depend for your life” was the most original 
answer ; and who can now deny or accept it ? I recall learning from another fourteen-year 
old that bibliography was about the books of the Bible and that John Ruskin and William 
Shakespeare were contemporaries from another. The boy who wrote with the fewest blots 
and scratchings out in those pre-fountain-pen days usually succeeded and became thercafter a 
municipal official. He was often hopelessly misplaced and it was often too his good fortune 
to find out soon enough to change to some useful occupation ; sometimes the results were 
less good and he stayed because, as in the case of a delightful man (in later years) his dropped 
arches prevented his enlistment in the police, his dear ambition; and, another, because of 
some spinal defect, could not follow his father’s relatively successful career as a soldier. 
A few emigrated, one with TB to South Africa, in spite of the warning of the then librarian 
of Port Elizabeth that he had never heard of the climate there curing anyone, and passed 
out of my ken; another to Chicago where he went in for bookselling, married his employer’s 
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daughter and, in turn, was gone: a single letter and then silence. All these cases are tele- 
scoped together in memory. As many, or as least several, made good. Of those | worked 
with as a boy—my contemporaries before | was twenty-one—three became London chief 
librarians, three provincial chiefs and one a county librarian from a staff on which there were 
never more than six assistants. 

If anyone were to commiserate with me on my own library beginnings, | should be 
inclined to answer in the language of Frank Pacy with whom | incautiously expressed sympathy 
in having chosen Wigan as his birth place—*Damn your sympathy! We were, we are, 
quite happy at Wigan”. But then, I was born into the library life at what | then believed to 
be the loveliest of places, the Bournemouth of the late nineties; a place of perhaps twenty 
thousand folk, although that may be a fantasy—I have not checked the figures—with a 
shorter pier than now, without promenades except on the cliffs, minus the great modern 
pavilion, with miles of sunlit sands like a vast golden bow fronting the blue south with the 
white pinnacles of the Needles at one end of it and Old Harry Rocks, also glittering white, 
at the other; parts of it so lonely that one could bathe from them without costume with 
complete impunity. One could do it nearer the pier if the time were well-chosen but there 
were two uniformed beach-walkers whose polished canes, if they caught you, applied to 
the unprotected surfaces were impressive. Then the miles of pinewoods, all unfenced and 
free, the acres of lawn and flowering gardens, the ever-scented air free from fumes—there 
were no factories then—and no traffic except the carriage and pair and the tradesman’s cart ; 
and only one bus, lit by a candle, which ran from the top of Richmond Hill to the Hollies, 
Moordown, at two-hourly intervals as I seem to remember. It had been an exercise to walk 
to school—1} miles—and, when it came, to work—1 mile. Such a town is unimaginable 
now— 

The earth and every common sight 

To me did seem 

Apparell’d in celestial light, 

The glory and perfection of a dream. 

It is not now as it hath been of yore- 
and perhaps it is not fair to boast of such a setting before those who began librarian in an 
unrelieved industrial town. 

When I began this essay, if such it is, my purpose was to discuss from my own experience 
the relative advantages to the library worker of beginning his training in large or in small 
libraries. ‘To return, therefore from this errant ramble. I got my job because in the Bible 
class of which | was a member—I was also a chorister, member of the Lads Brigade (Sergeant 
later, forsooth !) and had written a “poem” on Klondyke which was printed in the Bournemouth 
Directory, our local newspaper—I entered for an essay competition and was awarded the 
first prize by Canon Eliot, the examiner, who happened to be the chairman of the Library 
Committee. When, therefore, a vacancy occurred at the Library | was the happy chosen 
one, and became assured of six shillings a week. These penny-farthing remunerations as 
Shakespeare hath it, seem unrelated to any salary paid today, but five shillings was a quite 
common reward in other libraries for the 48-50 hours we were expected to work. Money, 
however, never seemed to be quite as momentous as it does today. I managed on a shilling 
a week pocket money; there were no fares, meals were taken at home, one could swim 
without cost, walking, my favourite pastime even then, was without expense—we took 
sandwiches and got water at houses in the country, sometimes milk, always for nothing ; 
in faét, I held that money was only useful to help friends in need, and to buy books and those 
I had no longer need to buy—at that time. Moreover W. G. Wilding, my next-to assistant, 
afterwards Borough Librarian of Finsbury, and I together agreed that a rising scale of one 
shilling weekly for every year of one’s life would be an admirable arrangement; only, it 
would mean at fifteen three times as much as I was getting and therefore was a quixotic idea. 

My first day was the pattern of days to come. The other staff—there were five all told. 
Chief Librarian, Sub-librarian, Senior assistant, and two juniors, if my memory remains 
true—had not arrived. The library porter-cleaner-caretaker and general factotum, Edward 
Jones, a little dark visaged greying man, received me, a faét which gave me the measure of 
my importance in the scheme of things. “You’re to come upstairs”, he said and led the way 
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up the narrow metal-edged Staircase to the first floor where was a newsroom with windows 
on Old Christchurch Road. “You take down the papers and”, pointing to a pile on the first 
table, “you put up the new ones”. Thus I became aware of Lambert’s adjustable newspaper 
rod and the salutary arrangement of newStands at which one stood to read. The theory 
Still persists that readers must not be encouraged to remain too long in newsrooms, but 
Bournemouth had few tramps at any time, and why desirable folk should not be made com- 
fortable I never could understand ; moreover at this initiation | carefully studied the room, 
for Jones left me to do my job and clattered downstairs to do his own in the Lending Library. 
't had two tables on which were displayed the periodicals : and, indeed, in retrospect the 
selection was good; the Edinburgh, Quarterly, Contemporary, Fortnightly and Nineteenth Century 
reviews were all there, as were the Pa// Ma//, Strand and other more popular magazines, 
the Art Journal, Athenaeum, Literary W orld, Spectator, Saturday Review and many more including 
a fair selection of the better women’s journals, then headed by T/e Queen. There was a fire- 
place and a fire in it protected by a fire guard. On the side of the room opposite the windows 
was a counter standing before a rounded opening which led to what may have been another 
sitting room ; this was the reference library. I think the books were issued over this counter 
on application slips and were read at the tables amongst the periodicals. There were some 
excellent books there and there also were Jude ‘he Obscure and, | verily believe, Tess, which 
I learned later were too internally combustible for the open lending library shelves. 


My job done, | too clattered downstairs—it was beyond any but rubber shod folk to 
get down them quietly and to this day the noise remains of ascending and descending boots. 
So into the Lending Library: a long narrow room with books on all walls except where 
two doors led, one to a small work room, the other to the Librarian’s ofice—we did not call 
it that : at Bournemouth the counter was called the office. A high single stack ran from end 
to end of the room, The library had once been a longish narrow shop in Dalkeith Terrace and 
today has returned to that use. The window, one large sheet of glass, had been painted black 
to above eye level with a gold band above and our name in gold across tne pane. At that 
time no Mr. Savage had arrived to turn such a window into a “sales-display” of books. 
The stock was small, under ten thousand volumes, but it had been selected’ with superb skill. 
A town such as Bournemouth could produce a library committee which in the main con- 
sisted of men of education although business men were there of course; and the librarian 
Charles Riddle, at that time twenty-five, had been J. D. Brown’s sub-librarian at Clerkenwell 
and was an enthusiast for literature in no narrow sense; we had also within our limits, a 
really good collection of music. I suppose every one of Sir John Lubbock’s Hundred Best 
Books were there as well, the Aldine Poets, complete sets, in good editions, of the moderns : 
the Tennyson in 12 green volumes, Browning in 17 brown ones, a superb 6 volume edition 
of Addison, and so on to the contemporaries John Davidson, Alfred Douglas, William 
Watson and more who today are forgotten but meant as much then as Auden and Spender 
do today. Nor were the “classes” wanting, and the fiction stock was selective and the best 
in its limits I have met in a library of the size. I had no idea it was small and to be allowed 
the run of it was to be in Elysium. From which it may be assumed that I was already a reader: 
my home was bookish, my mother had been a trained school-teacher and my father introduced 
me to Defoe, Ruskin and Carlyle. I particularly remember the superb, as I thought it, essay 
on the Diamond Necklace. I have never read Uncle Tom’s Cabin through, but know the story 
by heart from his reading of it to my sister and me, as well as Robinson Crusoe, Ivanhoe and 
Dickens, with a roaring preference for Pickwick. So much was this so, that I considered an 
author to be the noblest work of God and before I was ten meant to displace Shakespeare 
or Milton. I wasn’t sure which, for my bouts with my mother’s copy of Milton—she had 
actually had to analyse and parse Book | of Paradise Lost in her Training College course— 
a common sort of atrocity in those days—were tougher than were my rambles in the Arden 
of As You Like It. 1 confess that library economy had as small an attraétion for me as for 
most beginners. We had the Quinn-Brown Classification on the shelves, but this did not go 
beyond placing all books in their main class without sub-divisions. There was no rush to 
take at the end of the first year an Entrance examination. | confess that for at least four years 
I merely, read, read and read again. I was never on sea or shore without a book. Dr. Savage 
in his Memories recalls the books all boys read in the nineties and the first noughts of this 
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century : his experience that way parallels mine. But Riddle gave us Stopford Brooke’s 
Primer to read. This gave us a cinematographic view of literary history and I read with 
system and with some purpose, however vague, as a result. 

But, in the Library—after putting up the newspapers, which was the urgent morning 
job, we set to work to cut and sew the periodicals of the day which were often folded uncut 
sheets and had to be opened and fastened up neatly. This made us at least aware that they 
had something inside them. ‘That done, one was turned loose to straighten up the book- 


shelves : every book had to toe the front of the shelves, erect and without suspicion of 


loose leaves. I can’t remember any dusting of books, Jones, the caretaker may have done 
that, but | should not have considered it alien from my job. We all, except the sub-librarian 
who indeed was nearly always in the counter, worked on the shelving and Straightening, 
I enjoyed it; one was handling books and I got so familiar with them, on the outside, that 
| prided myself that | could find any one of them in the dark. 1 met many readers there and 
in those days we had leisure to talk to them at times. There I met and talked with Cunningham 
Geikie, author of a formerly famous life of Christ, Aflalo the nature writer, “Rita”, Clive 
Holland, G. Barnett Smith, a leader writer of [he Imes, and Alfred Russell Wallace, the 
Darwinist, all most polite folk, except on one occasion, “Rita”, who was outraged to learn 
that her books were considered not good enough for our shelves. We spent hours sticking 
labels on the spines of books to carry the class-mark such as it was, and I was chagrined to 
learn from a reader that he “always removed them”. The job I really enjoyed was cutting 
books. Most books were issued with uncut edges in my youth, It could be done with such 
skill that no ragged edges showed. It could also be done quickly or with the calculated speed 
which gave time for reading many of the pages, an opportunity I did not let slip. Less 
pleasant were the tasks ot labelling books and worst of all repairing them with thick glutinous 
paste. Somewhat later I was allowed to prepare books, not too ruined by our previous surgery, 
for the binder. One worked almost every day on the counter and, in our turn we all spent 
agreeable solitary hours in the reference library, there being no reference staff as such. It 
being apparently beyond the power of authority to find tasks suitable for us to do there— 
or did we evade them -—many perfect hours were spent reading the books about us, including 
of course those so placed because unfit for general use, to my great enlightenment or 
mystification. 

\s I progressed imperceptibly to the rank of sub-librarian, | was given some elementary 
cataloguing to do, in the slack intervals at the counter. It was indeed elementary. | was also 
allowed to send out overdues ! And in 1899 I received an early issue of The Library Assistant. 
\t last | began to think that something could be made of our profession. For some years, 
by the self-sacrifice of my parents, | worked under a graduate tutor at Greek, Latin, Maths. 
and, curiously, Logic, working at all hours indoors and in the woods and on the steam- 
boats. 1 was allowed finally to seleét books for the Committee book-list—this at eighteen. 


The whole point of this screed is that a librarian is made in a small library because 
there he has the chance, in turn, to do every task the ordinary library affords. 


|There should be an appendix to this as the omissions here are many}. 


Note. 

That Mr. Edward Sydney is to be next year’s President of the Library Association is a 
suitable recognition of a good library life. The time is not yet for a biography or an appraisal 
of the man who re-created the Leyton library service, giving us an example of what a business 
arrangement can achieve in the most attractive Leytonstone Branch and pursuing there and 
elsewhere a vigorous service of very varied character for people of all ages. His work tor 
adult education has specially identified him with it. His pilot scheme of libraries for Delhi 
was carried out most successfully for the British Council and the City authorities. He was 
the Chairman of the L.A. Reconstruction Committee and largely the author of the L.A. Post 
War Policy Statement. He has been a most happy chairman of the L.A. Executive Committee ; 
and, above all, he is a delightful companion who combines solid thinking with unforced wit 


and humour. 
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Library, Organization and Methods 


By B. M. Heapicar, (Librarian, Royal Institute of Public Administration). 


Tus matter of organization and methods is becoming more and more a pressing problem 
among local authorities. Many have taken the question up and are considering the various 
suggestions which have been brought to their notice as to if, and how, the work of their 
departments can be overhauled with a view to introducing economies in their work. The 
Coventry Borough Council began a new and rather drastic experiment as a result of an exam- 
ination by the O. and M. Department of the Treasury. The reports of the Department and 
the action of the Council thereon made fascinating reading. Without going into all the details 
of these documents, the Council were convinced that something could be done and as a result 
of their consideration of the suggestions, they have been able to re-arrange the duties of 
their officers, which means a saving of £50,000 a year on the rates. Derbyshire County Council 
and Leicester City Council, probably inspired by the results at Coventry have already approved 
the recommendations of the body which undertook the investigation. Undoubtedly there 
will be many similar investigations in the future. In fact many are already in progress. It 
may be asked how such enquiries can affect Public Libraries. ‘They are all subject to the Local 
Authority and receive their income mainly from that Authority. It is not so much an enquiry 
into library policy which is being considered, but whether the management and operation 
of the library departments can be modified in any particular without reducing the efficiency 
of the departments. 

A suburban Borough has recently accepted the report of a large firm of Consultants, 
and it is interesting to read what they have to say concerning the libraries in the Borough. 
In regard to staff appointments the report points out while generally first assistants were on 
the A.P.T. scale, the first assistants in the Reference, Junior and Cataloguing departments 
had been placed in the General Division. The consultants suggested that these appointments 
should be reconsidered, especially as all three were scheduled on the Council’s own Staffs on 
the accepted grade. That being so the question was submitted to the Council why these 
posts do not enjoy the approved gradings. The Borough Librarian is responsible for the 
selection of books for all the libraries, subject to the approval of the Book Selection Committee. 
In the view of the consultants Book Selection Committees tend to slow down the purchase 
of new books and in satisfying the applications from borrowers for these, and other special 
books, “A Committee of this kind is not a particularly well equipped body to make a select 
tion”. For many years | suffered from the actions of a Book Selection Committee, not only 
for the delay which must ensue before urgent needs are met but also for the pronounced bias 
in particular members, often only one or two, against certain suggested additions. Two or 
three cases will always stick in my memory. In one instance the Librarian suggested among 
many other books, a work by D. H. Lawrence, which I will not advertise by giving its title. 
A certain Non-conformist member of the Committee took strong exception to this book being 
put in the Library. No other member objected but violence prevailed. The Librarian was 
instructed to send the book to the Chairman of the Committee for him to read and to report 
on it at the next meeting. The book was ordered on approval and was duly sent to the Chair- 
man. On the back of the title-page was printed 120,000th copy. The book was brought to 
the next meeting of the Committee not by the Chairman (who therefore had not carried out 
his instructions) but by the very member who had objeéted to it previously, and 4e made the 
report on it. The volume came back in a very bedraggled condition, covers bent and the 
inside well fingered, obviously the member’s daughters (I think he had five) had read the work 
pretty completely. The Librarian pointed out the condition of the book, and quite refused 
to undertake to return it to the vendors. The Committee were in a quandary, and after much 
discussion the Librarian was instructed to keep the book, not to enter it in the catalogue, 
and to keep it in a locked cupboard in his own office. 

In another case I advised some students of the London School of Economics to approach 
the local librarian of the district in which they resided for the loan of H. G. Wells’ Outline 
of History, there being too few copies in the L.S.E. Library to meet the demand at the moment. 
The work was not in the Public Library, and the would-be borrowers entered their require- 
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ments in the suggestion book. Nothing happened for two months, so I called personally 
on the Librarian and asked why Wells’ work had not been acquired. At first he said that the 
cost was too high. I pointed out that there were several works in his latest list which cost 
twice as much as the book in question. Eventually he explained confidentially that the Chair- 
man of the Library Committee had got a resolution passed some time before that none of 
Wells’ books should be acquired for the Library. Again, on one occasion I was asked to 
submit a list of 2,000 books for a new branch library. This I did, but the Chairman spotted— 
Badminton Library, £6. The item was the only one struck out as being “in his opinion not 
necessary at that cost”. As I knew the volumes would be welcomed by the many sporting 
and athletic readers I submitted a second list including the Badminton Library volumes 
entered individually and they were all approved. One really amusing case in the same Library 
district was when I submitted a list of books including two by W. W. Jacobs. The Chairman 
of the Books Sub-Committee on this occasion was a local barge owner. Spotting these two 
items he said to me “Is this the bloke what writes about barges 7’ I said, “Well, he did write 
a novel called ‘The Lady of the Barge’ ”’. He then said “I can tell him more about barges than 
he knows” and blue pencilled both works. Going back to the consultant’s report, it recom- 
mended that present arrangements for book purchase should be adhered to, supplemented 
by the requirement that the Borough Librarian should furnish to each meeting of the Libraries’ 
Committee a brief summarised Statement of the purchase orders during the month, showing 
the numbers of books, names of the suppliers, and net cash totals, also a broad classification 
in numbers of the purchases. The consultants approved a recent decision of the Committee 
whereby the renewal of borrower’s tickets was put on a five yearly, instead of a two yearly, 
basis. This, says the report, is certainly advantageous, but we are not convinced that renewals 
of registration are necessary at all. The reporters also say that they cannot understand why, 
in a district serving a population of nearly 200,000, it is considered necessary to close the 
reference library at 7 p.m. Fines on overdue books, etc. bring in nearly {4,000 a year, almost 
one quarter of the library’s income from the rates. It is considered that, although the fines 
are at a relatively high level, no alteration is suggested. This seems a very large amount to 
come out of the borrowers’ pockets in addition to the rate they pay for the library. In my 
opinion, monetary penalties are a wrong way to produce the results required. It must happen 
that a large number of people do not pay the fines incurred, and the result is that the use of 
the library is refused until payment is made. It would be interesting to learn how many 
borrowers names are on the “black list”. In other words, how many people are forbidden 
to use the library for which they, directly or indirectly pay for its maintenance. There is no 
doubt that monetary penalties work unequally. The poor person feels it a distinét hardship 
to hand over even a small sum, while those people better off frequently imagine that the fine 
is a sort of extra subscription for retaining a work beyond the normal period, so that if they 
get a novel in great demand they can keep it long enough for all the family to read it, renewals 
of popular works not being allowed. I know of no better way of arousing resentment against 
the library than these fines. The experience of the Dagenham libraries, where fines are not 
inflicted, is encouraging, where the practice has been to “instil into the minds of the residents 
a sense of moral obligation, instead of one of petty irritation”. That this method is an efficient 
one is corroborated by comparative figures obtained. The percentage of overdue books at 
Dagenham is considerably lower than in any of the libraries tabulated where monetary penalties 
are the rule, plus no loss of sympathy with the movement caused where “petty irritation” 
is prevalent. I shall always remember an old lady who told me that she never goes to the 
library now as she is afraid once she gets as far as the doormat she may be arrested for some 
unrealised offence against the “Rules and regulations”. It must be confessed that the Rules of 
many libraries are drawn up in a legal phraseology which emphasizes the awful fate 
which will be yours if you do or do not do various things, instead of language in an inviting, 
or even appealing Strain, to “come and take choice of all my library”. I think it would be 
worth while for libraries to omit any fine until an overdue notice is sent saying no penalty 
will be incurred if the volume overdue is returned within seven days of the date of the 
notification. What is required for the library is the maximum possible number of the popu- 
lation using the service at hours to suit them and not the Staff, unharassed by irritating 
regulations, and including all those former users now on the “black list”. I could write a 
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Education and Social Change 
in Tropical Areas 


MARGARET READ. The application of social anthro- 
pology to educational problems is the theme of these essays 
by Professor Read, Head of the Department of Education 
in Tropical Areas, University of London. 8s 6d 


The Value Judgement 


W. D. LAMONT. The author is primarily concerned with 
the question, ‘What is the nature of the mental activity in 
which we attribute goodness or value to things?’ In his 
attempt to construct a theory of valuation, Dr. Lamont is 
forced to conclude that certain of the basic laws of economics 
will not bear logical analysis. 336 pp 
Edinburgh University Press 25s 


Gesta Stephani 


edited by K. R. POTTER. The recent discovery of another 
and much fuller MS. at Valenciennes makes this the most 
significant account of the reign of King Stephen. One two- 
page map. 352 pp 
Nelson's Medieval Texts 20s 


Historia Novella 


edited by K. R. POTTER. This companion volume to the 
above, from a MS. by William of Malmesbury, takes the 
opposite point of veiw—that of Matilda—in the Civil War. 
In both books the English version faces the Latin original. 
One two-page map. 208 pp 


Nelson’s Medieval Texts 20s 


A History of India 


J. C. POWELL-PRICE. A comprehensive book covering 
the life, literature, arts and architecture of the whole sub- 
continent from the earliest times up to the present day. 87 
half-tone illustrations and 25 line maps. 672 pp 
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lot more on these pertinent topics, but I started out to describe the O. and M. methods 
employed, and I hope showing that nothing but good can come to the library and its staff, 
if independent people, and not the Local Authority’s own members are asked to undertake 
the investigation. 


Education for Librarianship: A Lively Issue 


Five groups interested in library education, so important to the library world, met in Chicago, 
January 31st, 1955. Sponsored by the Council of National Library Associations (CNLA) 
Joint Committee on Library Education, the meeting was limited to the members of the ALA 
Board of Education for Librarianship, the CNLA Joint Committee on Library Education 
and its Sub-Committee on Special Library Education, and the Officers and Executive Boards 
of the Association of American Library Schools and the ALA Division of Library Education. 

Mrs. Eileen R. Cunningham, Chairman of the CNLA Joint Committee on Library 
Education presided. In her introductory remarks she pointed out that one of the most 
important recommendations the Joint Committee received from the Princton Conference 
was that it should Stimulate the mutual exchange of information between library schools 
and various interested professional groups. This meeting, though informal, was an effort 
to achieve an interchange of ideas regarding current problems in library education. Kenneth 
R. Shaffer, a former Chairman of the Joint Committee, outlined how it came into being, 
its accomplishments, relation to other groups, and future plans. He stressed the value of the 
group as a “sounding board of opinion” and to stimulate projects for other groups as well 
as undertake them. 

Mrs. Florrinell F. Morton, representing the Association of American Library Schools, 
reported on library education development as evidenced in the curricula of accredited library 
schools. She indicated some of the evolutionary changes the Association had undergone in 
its transition from an accrediting group to a forum for library school problems. She also 
drew attention to the News/e¢/er which the Association issues, and indicated some interesting 
re-evaluations of curricula now going on in some of the schools. 

The growth of interest in the area of education for special librarianship, was reported 
by Edward N. Waters, Chairman of the Joint Committee’s Sub-Committee on Special Library 
Education. Mr. Waters said he was gratified by the constructive criticism as well as favourable 
comments received from Directors of library schools concerning the article, “Special Library 
Education,” which appeared in the January, 1954, issue of the Library Quarterly. He made 
it clear the Committee would welcome the establishment of a closer liaison with interested 
library schools. Further studies will include the fields of religion, art and architecture, maps 
and geography, and other areas where need is indicated. 

\n interesting outline of the accomplishments, work in progress, and future plans 
of the ALA Division of Library Education was given by Miss Dorothy F. Deininger, President. 
Practising librarians and teachers of librarianship are members of this Division. Its News/e/ter 
and programme meetings provide for exchange of information on in-service training, cer- 
tification, recruitment, personnel and aspects of library education of mutual interest to 
librarian and teacher. One committee is at work on collecting data on certification such as 
Statistics regarding current laws, civil service examinations, etc., and certification procedures. 
Also the Division’s Research Committee is working on plans for a questionnaire to be sent 
library school graduates of the last eight years, designed to obtain information indicating the 
relationship of course content (in library schools attended) to positions held. 

Jack Dalton discussed the present Status of the accreditation programme of the ALA 
Board of Education for Librarianship. He said that some of the schools previously accredited 
may not be able to meet new standards but the Board is obligated to withhold accreditation 
if facilities are not available to meet these standards. He pointed out that the present evaluation 
programme of fifth year curricula will terminate June 30th, 1957. The Board of Education 
for Librarianship is now initiating studies looking toward the creation of standards to cover 
undergraduate library science training on the one hand and advanced professional education 
on the other. 
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It was apparent from these reports and from the ensuing discussion, that there are many 
areas of library education where co-operative work and joint effort by the groups represented 
could be effective. It is the hope of those concerned with library education that such joint 
efforts will be initiated to the end that existing problems may be reviewed in their entirety. 
The informal exchange of ideas during the evening, the discussion of curricular changes 
and re-evaluations reported, and certain studies under way on examinations and requirements 
for certification indicated problems where immediate co-operative effort could prove helpful. 


Spotlight 
By A. G. S. 


EXACTLY two years ago I wrote in the May 
1953 number of this journal “Educational 
work for 1952 shows a deficit of £2,140 as 
against a deficit for 1951 of £1,158. When it 
is realised that over the past five years the total 
deficit on educational work is approximately 
£8,500, should not a realistic review of the 
present scale examination fees be made ?” 
The above paragraph was in reference to the 
financial statement in the Annual Report of 
the L.A. Council for 1952. 

With the April issue of the L.A.R. is 
furnished the Annual Report of the L.A. 
Council for 1954 for presentation at the 
A.G.M. of the Association at Southport in 
September next. 

One wonders how often, in the hands of 
L.A. Members, the Annual Report suffers the 
same fate as the L. A.R., consignment unopened 
to the wastepaper basket ? And, even should a 
reprieve be granted one wonders how many 
1.A. Members take the trouble to read the 
Annual Report and examine the financial 
Statement ? 

However important the other parts of the 
Annual Report may be, surely the financial 
Statement is of vital concern? After all, this 
year’s Report has cost Members £155 13s. 9d. 
(Strangely, it would appear that the 1953 
Report cost nothing to print since no cor- 
responding figure is tabulated). 

Apart from other sections of the financial 
Statement for 1954 worthy of comment, I 
would draw attention again to seétion IV 
thereof, Educational Work. It will be found 
that, whilst income for 1954 is less than the 
previous year expenditure has increased, the 
deficit for 1954 on Education Work amounts 
to £1,243. Together with the deficit in 1953 
of £898, it will be seen that in seven years the 
L.A. accounts show a deficit of over £10,500 
on the conduét of its examinations alone. 

Perhaps, a rising and continuous deficit for 
this seétion of the L.A.’s work could be 
justified if the number of examinees was rising 


annually, but the reverse is the case. Ever 
since 1951 there has been a continual fall in 
the number sitting the L.A. Examinations, 
viz., 1951 = 6,843, 1952 = 6,701, 1953 
6,352, 1954 = 5,991. Thus, a rising deficit in 
the conducting of the L.A. Examinations in 1954 
was occasioned despite a reduced number of examinees. 

The above remarks are not intended to be 
merely a carping criticism. It is suggested 
that a policy permitting continuous deficits 
needs revision. Compared with the exam- 
ination fees charged by other professional 
bodies, those of the L.A. are low and could 
well be increased without serious financial 
distress to the majority of examinees. With 
the growth vf post-entry training grants for 
local government Staff and the financial aid 
given, in the majority of cases, to Staffs in 
special libraries it seems to me high time for 
a review of the financial state of the L.A.’s 
Educational Work. 

Your comments are invited. 


Memorabilia 


A CorRESPONDENT writes: “Years ago | 
visited Mr. W. E. Doubleday at his charming 
home in Northwood. In an upstairs library 
he had spread out in drawers upon a large 
table, or tables, a very extensive card biblio- 
graphy of Nottingham—it may be Notting- 
hamshire. He had devoted the flowering 


time of his life to its compilation and still: 


continued it with enthusiasm. He was then 
close on his seventieth, I imagine and I seem 
to recall his desire that this obviously valuable 
work should find its home in Nottingham 
Central Library. The matter has been recalled 
by Mr. Doubleday’s recent birthday. I wonder 
where the bibliography is now.” 


* 


Dr. S. R. Ranganathan whose retirement 
from Delhi we recently announced is now 
living at 248 Hofwiesarstrasse, Zurich 57, 
Switzerland, an address which some of his 
English friends will like to note. 
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LATERAL FILING 


Compresses a lot 
of fugitive material 
into a little space 


The housing of items such as gramophone 
records, sheet music, mounted illustrations, 
etc., can occupy a great deal of valuable space 
as many librarians know only too well. 

RONEO LATERAL FILING enables material of this 
kind to be compressed into a relatively small 
compass. It can be installed very economically 
in existing shelves and cupboards, also in 
“awkward’”’ spaces (corridors, landings and 
odd recesses) which are not normally used 

to advantage. If desired, Steel Units with 
open or protected fronts are available. 

RONEO LATERAL FILING saves staff time by giving 
speedy reference and ease of access. 
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LONDON NEWSPAPER STRIKE 


Any important news items at home and abroad 
which readers may have missed during the ab- 
sence of London Daily Newspapers are, of course, 
recorded and indexed as usual in KEESING’S 
Documentation of Current Affairs — more than 
a stop-gap : AN INSTITUTION FOR ALL TIMES. 
Full details from Keesing's, Keynsham, Bristol. 


Lambeth Palace Library has received a gift 
of some two thousand books and MSS., 
chiefly liturgical, the bequest of the late Dr. 
F. C. Eeles. 

The selection showed some early manu- 
scripts, one a thirteenth century Pontifical, and 
others of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
The printed books, some fifty in number, 
include early Missals, some with woodcut 
illustrations. 

An exhibit of unusual interest was a Marian 
Pontifical adapted to the English use by 
written additions. Among other exhibits was a 
number of early English books, a 1535 
edition of the Golden Legend and a scrap 
book of 18th century ballads. 


* 


Two identical exhibitions of 500 British 
books on the teaching of English, which have 
been given for exhibition by the publishers, 
have been assembled by the British Council 
at the request of the German Information 
Department of the Foreign Office. Most of 
the books are concerned with the teaching of 
English as a foreign language but they include 
some texts used in English schools. The 
Foreign Office are arranging for the exhibi- 
tions to tour centres in Germany for a year. 


Round the Library World 


In his latest Report Mr. James T. Babb, 
Librarian of Yale University Library, surveys 
accomplishments during the past year in 
carrying out plans for the better co-ordination 
of the many libraries of Yale and for a more 
critical approach to constantly growing 
resources, together with an attempt to increase 
the use of the University Library by under- 
graduates. By a direétive of 1953 all the 
libraries of the University came under the 
administrative control of the Librarian. Mr. 
Babb reproduces, as an example of the arrange- 
ment with a school library, the plan for the 
administration of the Divinity School Library 


under the new system of co-ordination. Some 
features of this plan are not likely to be found 
applicable to University Libraries in Britain 
at present, but it will certainly repay studying 
by British librarians. 


The late Ralph A. Beals was only Direétor 
of the New York Public Library for the 
comparatively short period of eight years, but 
in that time his accomplishments were remark- 
able both in his library and in the library 
world at large of the United States, where he 
became the recognized leader of the profession. 
To be head of a Library with a Staff of 1,700 
might well be a more than full time job but 
Mr. Beals found time for innumerable other 
activities, while making the library which is 
said to be used by more people than any 
other library in the world serve still more 
people, and greatly improving the public 
services and the conditions of the Staff. Mr. 
Beals has been succeeded by Mr. Edward G. 
Frechafer. 


Earlier this year a Mexican Book Exhibition 
was held at the National Book League, 7 
Albermarle Street, London. Canning House 
Library Bulletin for January-March, 1955, 
consists of a Mexican Exhibition Catalogue 
which includes the books exhibited at the 
National Book League. The Catalogue 
should be very useful indeed for reference 
purposes and the books listed may be borrowed 
from the Library. 


The latest issue of the admirable “Guildhall 
Miscellany” issued by the authority of the 
Library Committee of the Corporation of 
London contains, in addition to the usual 


valuable articles, a list of London University ~ 


theses connected with the history of London 
and related subjeéts 1953-1954. 


The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres deposited 
his valuable collection of family muniments 
in the John Rylands Library in 1946. These 
comprised both the Scottish documents and 
the records of his estates in Lancashire. The 
Earl has now added a further 560 items 
relating to the Bradshaighs, former owners 
of the Lancashire estates, and to Wigan in 
the 17th and 18th centuries, forming, /#/er 
alia, an extensive and valuable source of 
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NEW EPWORTH BOOKS 


JOHN WESLEY AND THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By M. L. EDWARDS, o.a., PH.D. 10s. 6d. net 


A new edition of a book which is an important 
contribution to Methodist history. It deals with a 
subject greatly neglected despite the numerous lives 
of Wesley. It is a penetrating study of a life which 
has an endless interest. 


RELIGION IN PRISON 
By J. ARTHUR HOYLES. 10s. 6d. net 


Here is an authentic account of the part which 
Christianity plays in the life of a gaol. Attention is 
paid not only to services in the chapel and pastoral 
work in the cell, but also to the effect of Christianity 
on prison administration. 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1 


THE HOLT-JACKSON 
Book Company 


LIMITED 


| Public and County 
Library Booksellers 


| MONTAUBAN CHAMBERS 

| ST. ANNES-ON-SEA 
LANCS. 

London Showroom at 13 Britton STREET, 


CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C.1 
Tel. Clerkenwell 3250 


A Sound helpful 


book for 


everyone 


by 

world famous 
author 
Bishop 

Fulton J. Sheen 


WAY TO 
HAPPINESS 


CONTENTMENT - HUMILITY - EGOTISM - WHEN LOVERS FAIL 

THERE IS LOVE ~- THE INFINITE AND SEX ~- THE MYSTERY 

OF LOVE - MOTHERHOOD - PARENTS AND CHILDREN - TEEN- 

AGERS ~- BETTER TO GIVE THAN RECEIVE ~- THE DIVINE 

PSYCHOLOGY OF GOSSIP - ATOMIC MEN ~- SNEEZE MORALITY - 
HOW TO OVERCOME BAD HABITS - THERE IS HOPE 


This enlightening book contains 59 thought- 
provoking chapters which treat of the problems 
which face each one of us in our daily lives. 
In it Bishop Sheen reveals a profound under- 
standing of our personal ills, and brings solace, 
healing and hope to hearts, truth and enlighten- 
ment to minds, strength and resolution to wills. 
This is the book worth buying and reading 
Price 15/- 


again and again. 


A Time for Truth by Jeremiah Newman 
will be available shortly. 


BROWNE & NOLAN 


41-42 NASSAU ST., DUBLIN 
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information for the 
Wigan at that period. 


In the Library of the University of Rochester, 
U.S.A., the microcard service, which is already 
extensive, is being enlarged to include a 
comprehensive collection of Canadian materials. 


Somewhat in the same field of operation but 
not of content, it is planned to build at St. 
Louis University a Pope Pius XII Memorial 
Library in which to make available to scholars 
in the Western hemisphere microfilm reproduc- 
tions of the Vatican Library’s 600,000 MSS. 
The Memorial Library, which will be a building 
of five Stories, will contain fifty-nine rooms, 
which seems on the generous side to house 
microfilm copies even of so large a colleétion. 


The new Kodagraph Microprint Reader 
contains a roller which grips each microcard 
and enables the reader to bring into focus the 
position of the card he wishes to read. Page 
images appear on a green viewing screen 
which eliminates the glare spot usually seen in 
a brightly lit ground glass. Cards can be 
read comfortably in a normally lighted room. 
The manufacturers are the Eastman Kodak 
Co., New York. 


The National Library for the Blind, which 
now contains one of the largest colleétions of 
books in Braille in the world, aims to have a 
Stock at least equal to that of a good modern 
public library with about 100,000 different 
works. In the field of exchange, the National 
Library for the Blind and the Students’ 
Library of the Royal National Institute for 
the Blind have exchange arrangements with 
the principal Braille libraries of France and 
the German Federal Republic. 


The latest Annual Report of the Librarian 
of Congress records the passing of two land- 
marks in the Library’s history—the appoint- 
ment (already noticed in these columns) of a 
new Librarian, Mr. Lawrence Quincy Mum- 
ford, and the passing of the ten-millionth 
mark in the Library’s collections of books and 
pamphlets. During the hundred and fifty- 
four years of the Library’s history only ten 
men have held the post of Librarian; Mr. 
Mumford opens a new chapter as the 11th 
librarian. 
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BiBLio- 
An annotated check list of texts 
illustrating the history of medicine. By 
Leslie T. Morton. Second edition. London: 
Grafton & Co, 8vo, pp. xiii, 655. £5 5s. Od. net 


GARRISON AND Morron’s MEDICAL 


GRAPHY. 


“Garrison Morton’’ is now a familiar name in 
medical bibliography and in the twelve years since its 
first publication it has established itself as an indispen- 
sable reference work of the first importance. Distri- 
bution of the first edition was necessarily somewhat 
restrited by wartime conditions and for some years it 
has been out of print and difficult to obtain so that a 
brief explanation of its scope and purpose may not be 
unwelcome to those who may be unaware of its use- 
fulness to the general reference librarian. 

Based on a check list published by the late Fielding 
H. Garrison in 1933, it is a classified list of the books 
and papers which represent significant landmarks in 
the development of medicine and the allied sciences, 
Here one can find the bibliographical details of extant 
medical texts from Ancient Egypt, the definitive edition 
and translations of the Hippocratic writings, the 
original description of Bright's disease, or of the first 
paper in which the late Sir Alexander Fleming reported 
his observations on the baétericidal effeéts of penicillin. 
These are the primary sources for the history of medicine 
and they form the basis of the impressive historical and 
reference apparatus which makes this book invaluable 
to any library serving the needs of scholars in any 
ticld. Each entry is numbered consecutively, gives the 
full names and dates of the author, and is illuminated 
by brief but most informative notes. The author and 
subje&t indexes are models of their kind. 

The first edition contained 5,506 entries, the 
second has 6,808, but this addition of almost 25 per cent 
in the number represents only part of the drastic 
revision which Mr. Morton has carried out. In these 
days of editorial teams and committees it is refreshing 
to see that a work of this kind can Still be produced 
by the enthusiasm and industry of a single author and 
it is one of the moést Striking achievements of any 
contemporary British librarian. Now that the long 
awaited second edition is published there is an oppor- 
tunity—at least for a time—for every librarian to 
appreciate the value of a book which gives a precise 
answer to a query in a subjeét which excites the curiosity 
of the many and which is still largely unknown to the 
generality of scholars. 


Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 


PROFESSIONAL 


Tauser (M. F.) and Associates. Technical 
Services in Libraries. Acquisitions, Cata- 
loguing, Classification, Binding, Photo- 


graphic Reproduction, and Circulation Oper- 
ations. Columbia University Press, New 
York. London, Geoffrey Cumberlege. 


£2 12s. Od. net. 


F. N. L. Poynter. 
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Harringay Story 
FRANK COLQUHOUN 


The full official account of the Billy 
Graham Greater London Crusade 1954. 
(10/6 net) 


The 
Blue Triangle 
JULIAN DUGUID 


“A vivid and admirable account of a 
world movement (the Y.W.C.A.) which 
sprang from the faith and enterprise of 
two women.”” VIOLET MARKHAM 

(10/6 net) 


For Every Library 


| 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON 


North Wales 


H. L. V. FLETCHER 


First volume of a splendid new two 
volume survey of Wales. 31 pages of 
gravure illustrations. (15/- net) 


Southwark Story 


“In its richness and variety it might serve 
as a microcosm of the history of the 
Church of England.” The Church Times, 

(Maps and gravure illus. 20/- net). 


The Chemistry of Micro-organisms 

By Arthur Bracken, B.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.I.C. This book 
forms a fully documented account of the chemical 
changes brought about by micro-organisms and is 
written both for those who are fully qualified and for 
those who are unqualified but possess some scientific 
knowledge. Illustrated. 30/- net. 


Practical Tailoring 

By J. E. Liberty, U.K.A.F. A new book of value to the 
student who has need for a simple and straightforward 
guide to the fundamentals of his trade. 18 - net. 


Stage Lighting 
By Frederick Bentham. A Second Edition of this 
widely-used, up-to-date work on the most modern 
and effective methods of stage lighting. Profusely 
illustrated. 37/6 net. 


Elementary Quantity Surveying 

By Sidney Ralphs, A.R.I.C.S., A.ILA.S. This book 
provides students of Quantity Surveying and those 
needing a ‘‘refresher’’ course with a clear under- 
standing of the fundamental principles. It deals with 
the complete preparation of a Bill of Quantities for an 
imaginary building. 25/- net. 


Designing for Industry 

By F. C. Ashford, M.S.I.A. This important new book 
presents a clear reliable picture of the whole subject 
of product design. A stimulating essentially practical 
book by a consultant designer. /ilustrated. 27/6 net. 


A Handbook of Industrial Welfare 


By R. R. Hopkins, M.1.P.M., M.1.1.A. A practical hand- 
book which summarizes the factors that arise in 
applying a welfare programme ina business concern. 
Illustrated. 17/6 net. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS LTD 


Parker St., Kingsway 
London, W.C.2 
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In this second impression, some chapters have 
been rearranged, and some new material has been 
added, making a valuable textbook for all concerned 
with the administrative -work of libraries. The book 


surveys the many technical operations involved in 


handling library materials, and covers a wide range of 


subjects from \quisitions to Photographic Reproduc 
tion. The Notes to the various chapters have been 
gathered together at the end of the book, and contain 
many bibliographical references that will prove useful 
both to the Student and the qualitied librarian. 


REFERENCE 

A Direcrory oF DEALERS IN SECONDHAND 
AND ANTIQUARIAN Books IN THE Britis 
Istes. 1955-56. Sheppard Press. 12s. 6d. 

This is the third revised and enlarged edition of 
this useful direétory, containing a number of new 
entries. As usual, the work is well printed, and it 
contains a mine of information for all conneéted with 
the book-trade. 

INDEX TRANSLATIONUM. Repertiore Inter- 
national de Traductions. International 
Bibliography of Translations. 6. UNESCO, 
Paris. {2 15s. Od. net. 

This new annual volume of Index Translationum 
lists over cighteen thousand titles of works published 
in translation mainly during 1953. The entries are 
arranged alphabetically under the 10 main divisions 
of the U.D.C., within 46 national chapters, and the 
volume has three indexes, authors, translators, and 
publishers. The work is printed in French and English. 
James (J. S.} Compiler. Sweet & Maxwell’s 

Legal Bibliography. Supplement to Volumes 
4-7. Sweet & Maxwell. 10s. 6d. net. 

This supplement to an essential reference work, 
brings volumes 4 to 7 of the Legal Bibliography up 
to the end of June, 1954. It includes the latest revised 
editions of Dontinion, Colonial and Proteétorate laws. 
It will be of interest to librarians to note that new 
editions of the first three volumes of this Bibliography 
are now being prepared. 

THORNTON (M. L.) Compiler. Officiai Publi- 
cations of the Colony and State of North 
Carolina. 1749-1939. A Bibliography. 
University of North Carolina Press, London, 
Geoffrey Cumberlege. £2 8s. Od. net. 

Librarians and bibliographers will welcome this 
comprehensive guide to the official publications of the 
Colony and State of North Carolina from 1749 up to 
1939. Further supplements to this list will be provided 
to cover publications issued since 1939. This listing 
of official documents will greatly assist social and 
historical Students, and it forms a valuable aid to the 
search for material regarding ofhcial aétions in the 
State. 

GENERAL 

ANDERSEN (H. C.) The Mermaid Man. The 
Autobiography of Hans Christian Andersen. 
A New abridged translation by Maurice 
Michael. Frontis. Barker. 16s. Od. net. 

Hans Andersen’s autobiography was first published 


’ 
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in Denmack in 1847, and after the death of his friend 
Ingemann, Andersen brought the work up-to-date, to 
include the many letters he wrote to Ingemann. This 
new translation has shortened the original two volumes, 
and by removing superfluous details of long-forgotten 
happenings has left a clear self-portrait of one of the 
many remarkable literary figures of the nineteenth 
century. 
Denis(M.) Leopard in my lap. Frontis., illus., 
some in colour. W. H. Allen. 16s. Od. net. 
Michaela Denis and her husband Armand will be 
well-known to many readers for their television 
programmes “Filming in Africa’. Armand Denis 
is acknowledged to be one of the greatest photographers 
of wild animals, as the illustrations in this book will 
prove. The work consists of a record of seven safaris 
made in many different parts of the world since 1948, 
Mrs. Denis tells a vivid and exciting story of real-life 
adventure among primitive peoples in remote and wild 
lands. 
Exvuiorr-Binns (L. E.) Medieval Cornwall. 
Frontis., illus. Methuen. £1 15s. Od. net. 
This account of the Medieval period in Cornish 
History has been based on more than ten years’ research, 
and many hitherto unpublished documents. The work 
is especially recommended to Students of the period, 
but will also appeal to the general reader with an 
interest in the locality. The book includes surveys of 
the economic, social and cultural life of the people 
during the Middle Ages. Chapters deal also with the 
Church in Cornwall, which should be of interest, as 
Dr. Elliott-Binns is already well-known as the author 
of a number of theological works, and until recent 
years was Canon Residentiary of Truro Cathedral. 
HERALDS OF SCIENCE as represented by two 
hundred epochal books and pamphlets 
selected from the Burndy Library. With 
notes by Bern Dibner. Illus. Connecticut. 
Burndy Library. 
The Burndy Library contains many treasures and 
Mr. Bern Dibner has scleéted some two hundred items 
tor this book. The books and pamphlets chosen are 
some of the most important contributions to science 
published since the earliest times, and cover all branches 
of science from Astronomy to Zoology. The illus- 
trations are beautifully produced, and Mr. Dibner’s 
notes are exceedingly valuable. 


Hopson (W.) and Pemberton (J.) The Health 


of the Elderly at Home. A Medical, Social © 


and Dietary study of elderly people living 
at home in Sheffield. Butterworth. {1 10s. 0d 
net. 

This work deals with the increasingly urgent 
problem of caring for the aged and sick. The survey 
was made possible by a grant from the Nuffield Trust, 
and took place with the co-operation of elderly people 
living in Sheffield. This comprehensive investigaticn 
will be of great value to medical and social workers 
dealing with the problem. 

Meynett (L.) Great Men of Staffordshire. 
Men of the Counties—2. Illus. Bodley 
Head. 7s. 6d. net. 


This volume in the series ““Men of the Counties” 
contains short sketches dealing with the lives of some 
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eminent personalities closely associated with Stafford- 

shire. The Stories are presented in an attractive way, 

and the whole forms a handy introduction to further 
biographical study. 

Iverson (E.) Canon and Proportions in 
Egyptian Art. Illus. Sidgwick and Jackson. 
£3 3s. Od. net. 

\ valuable addition to the literature of Egyptian 
archeology. This volume, which deals with the standing 
male figure, explains the system of proportions used to 
explain the relations and ratios of the various parts 
of the human body by the artists of ancient Egypt. 
\ further volume is planned, to cover the schemes 
used in other principal types of representation. This 
work will prove important to Egyptologists, as it 
offers new aids to the scientific dating of archeological 
tinds. The nine folding plates illustrate the author’s 
theories. 

Savitt (A.) Alexander the Great and _ his 
time. Frontis., illus. Rockliff. £1 5s. Od. net. 

Dr. Savill, already well-known to the medical 
profession as the editor of “Savill’s Clinical Medicine’, 
has produced an excellent account of the charaéter 
and achievements of this great historical personality. 
The first part of the work deals with his successes and 
failures as a military general, and the second part 
gives an insight into the background against which his 
charaéter developed. The book is well indexed, with 
a useful list of works consulted by the author, and a 
map showing the extensive routes covered by Alexander 
during his many campaigns. 


FICTION 


C.) London to Philadelphia. 
The Story of a Quaker Family. 1670-1689. 
This tale introduces many famous historical 
personalities of the era, and is set against the interesting 
background of the years following the Great Fire of 
London. The story continues the adventures of the 
Farthing Family, known to readers of the author’s 
previous novel, “The Farthing Family” 


GRAVESON (C. 


JUNIOR 
Cotuins (F.) The Pack that ran itself. <A 
Brownie story. Illus. University of London 
Press. 6s. Od. net. 

This Story will please all little girls, especially 
those who are members of a Brownie pack. Miss 
Collins has worked with the Brownies tor many vears, 
and has produced a delightful book, which has been 
well illustrated by Mary Gernat. 


Periodicals Received 


BULLETIN OF BIBLIOGRAPHY, Sept.-Dec., 
1954: GRANTHALAYA, Journal of the Hyderabad 
Library Association, Feb. 1955; JOURNAL OF THE 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND, March, 
1955; The LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, 
\pril, 1955; NORTH WESTERN NEWS LETTER, 
March, 1955; The RISING GENERATION, Japan, 
1954; WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, April, 1955. 
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Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 
“THE Liprary 
March 24th, 1955 
Sir, 
THE 
I wonder why Mr. Haugh believes that the 
odd sayings of eminent authors, such as 
Tolstoi, are “rules” > I am also interested to 
note that he has assumed that my article in 
THe Lisprary Worip was a “discussion of 
the differences between us”, and that he does 
not repudiate the charge that he is one of the 
librarians who have sought to eliminate 
certain classes of readers from public libraries. 
The main diflerence between us, therefore, 
would seem to be that whilst we are both 
willing to provide our readers with books on 
nuclear physics (with the possible consequence 
that one of our readers might find a speedier 
way of blowing mankind from the face of 
the earth) we are apparently not both equally 
determined to ensure that as many people as 
possible shall be given every happiness through 
reading whilst waiting for that disaster to 
overtake them. 
If sayings are rules, Mr. 


ELIMINATING ECONOMY 


Haugh may be 


interested to know that George Santayana 
once said: “Happiness is the only sanétion 
of life; where happiness fails, existence 


remains a mad and lamentable experience” 

I can only repeat, for Mr. Haugh’s benefit, 
that in recent years my book tund has enabled 
me to provide all the technical, cultural and 
educational literature that has been required 
in a library system possessing no branch 
libraries as well as providing all the necessary 
literature of a purely entertaining or recreational 


character. \Ithough the library rate in 
Warrington in 1953-4 was 9.137 pence agains: 
6.50 pence in Bristol for the same year. 


Warrington has recently decided to expand 
its service and library expenditure still further 
by providing a branch library as well as giving 
serious consideration to a further extension 
of the Central Library. 

Indeed a comparison of the Warrington 
and Bristol Annual Reports for the year 1953-4 
shows that Warrington seems to satisfy more 
serious readers than Bristol. By dividing the 
issue figures given in each report by the 


population of each town the average number 
of books issued per head of population in 
In the Dewey 400 
Bristol 


each class is obtained. 


class the figures obtained are : 009 
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and Warrington .020, which means that 
Warrington issued twenty books of this class 
for every nine in Bristol. Similarly the figures 
for other classes are as follows :— 


Bristol Warrington 
Class 0 .037 .021 
1 .033 .022 
2 .030 .032 
3 .101 .104 
5 .073 .073 
6 .182 .237 
7 .145 .182 
Music .030 .045 
8 .108 .098 
9 .258 
92 .109 
Fiétion 4.29 4.73 


But I am sure that Mr. Haugh realises 
quite as well as I do that there may be so many 
different circumstances in Warrington and 
Bristol that a comparison by averages in this 
way (or by book expenditure per head of 
population) is quite fatuous. 

What really matters is that no circumstance 
should be allowed to arise which might 
prevent either of us from serving our respec- 
tive communities in the manner we seriously 
believe to be the best. 

Yours sincerely, 
GEORGE A. CARTER, 
Chief Librarian, Warrington Public Libraries. 


THe Epiror, 
“Ture Liprary Worwp.” 


March 3157, 1955 


IMPACT 
Dear Sir, 

Memorabilia reports the question: Have I 
“really been in contact with modern public 
libraries” [| have. But | wasn’t writing 
about modern libraries except incidentally to 
point out that few of them have been given 
external impact by their architects. In return 
I ask: Has my questioner been in contaét 
with public libraries, both old and new ? 
Count the pre-1914 buildings still standing. 
Apart from a few, mostly large reference 
libraries, all ought to have been torn down 
long ago: they never had impact, and now 
are in a condition to disgust. Add the scores 
of cheap new buildings and the temporary 
homes opened since 1918, and what have you ? 
I am told that “there are more well-sited, 


lighted, furnished and Statted libraries now 
than ever before”. I said nothing to the 
contrary. I even forbear to say that were 
there only twenty more, pre-1914 could not 
show as many; the comparison in fact means 
nothing. Most of the better buildings are in 
newly-developed areas. Relatively few of the 
dead and done buildings have been replaced. 
Your questioner clearly has no answer to my 
case that the buildings of the public library 
service, looked at as a whole, make very weak 
impact on our people. 

Chests of money leave this country to 
educate people overseas in the “British way 
of life’. At home we’re too poor to put up 
new libraries, and to provide many other 
things, so that we can follow our own way of 
life. It would be interesting to inquire by 
what processes in education and government 
we have been reduced to such chuckleheaded 
jackassery, and whether it is kind, even in 
intention, to reduce foreigners, now intelligent, 
to a comparable stupidity. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. SAVAGE, 
Edinburgh. 


THe Eptrror, 
“THe Liprary Wor.p.” 

February 24th, 1955 
Sir, 

The author of your column “Memorabilia” 
concludes in the February issue “I should be 
glad to know where I am wrong’. I am 
delighted to be able to tell him. 

Apart from the nineteenth century senti- 
ments expressed, your anonymous author is 
also incorrect in his facts. The Brentford and 
Chiswick Libraries do in fact charge fines on 
overdue books issued from the Children’s 
Libraries, and with your author, I am intrigued 
by the paragraph apparently reporting a change 
in our regulations. 

Yours, etc., 
Eric Moon, 
Deputy Borough Librarian, Brentford and Chiswick. 


|The writer of the Memorabilia note to which 
Mr. Moon reters writes: “It was taken 
direct from a London evening paper. I 
did not vouch for its accuracy but asked a 
question. I am glad it is incorreét, even if 
Mr. Moon’s correction involves the some- 
what juvenile reference to nineteenth century 
sentiments. Such sentiments did not exist 
in that century.—Eprror.] 
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